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‘¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
*¢ We blend instruction with delight.”—Porr. 











POPULAR TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
* Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 7 


The PAagic 3 Dollar. 


A TALE OF ALSACE, 


In a certain town in Alsace, during the time 
of the seven-years war, lived two misers of 
different sexes; the one was known by the 
name of Midame Barbara Alicia Kreutzer, the 
other by that of Mr. Philip Ambrose Netter- 
ville. 

‘fhe former had been the wife of a senator, 
but at this period had been many years a widow. 
Her lord survived his marriage but a very! 
short time ;—as to the cause of his death the! 
town was much divided in opinion ; some hold | 
ing that he was wrangled out of the world by 
his fair partner, others that he was starved by 
her; all agreed that it was to her he was in- 
debted for being so early in life released from 
aworld of cares. In short she was— 

** One of those very few women whose life 

** Is less spent in eating than wrangling and strife.” 

Whether it was for her beauty or for the 
amiable qualities of her mind that the worthy | 
senator made choice of her as his helpmate, is 
not easily to be determined. The only thing! 
certain is, that at the time when the adventures 
now to be related took place, and she was 














The house in which she lived, favoured this 
idea not a little. Jt was an old ruinous castle 
on the town-walls, and appeared much rather 
the abode of evil spirits than of any thing hu- 
man, One evil spirit was undoubtedly her 
constant inmate—the demon of avarice ; and 
as he was her constant, he became at length 
nearly her so/e, companion. She had once let 
the greater part of her house in lodgings ; till 
in the end, as she would never be at the ex- 
pense of repairs, the wind and the rain had 
obtained such free ingress into every apartment 
that it was impossible for any body but herself 
toinhabitthem. She then entered upon a nice 
calculation, whether the loss incurred by re- 
pairs would or would not be counterbalanced 
iby the gain derived from letting the apart- 
ments ; which question being determined in 
favour of suffering things to remain as they 
were, she descended from a garret where she 
had long dwelt, and which rather more re- 
sembled an owl’s nest than a human habitation, 
into the first floor, where only was one room 
tolerably defended against the inroads of the 
elements. 

Among many wise maxims and saws which 
she cherished’! as her great rules of life, a 


favourite one was, that Whoever will be weil 


served, must serve themselves. In pursuance 


‘of this maxim she kept no servant. Indeed 


another reason might be adduced for her not 


considerably past the prime of life, her nose| having one,—that it was impossible to find a 
had acquired a remarkable resemblance to the | servant who would live with her; even the 
beak of a falcon, and her chin turned upwards | mice and rats forsook the hewes; after she 
towards it with so graceful a curve, that they) ceased to have lodgers, for want of sustaining 
came nearly in contact with each other. Her ‘their existence any longere ‘The only corpo- 
figure had none of the roundness and plump-| real being that now inhabited the mansion, 
ness of the Medicean Venus; it might indeed| besides herself and the spiders—-who held their 
be suid, thatif she had starved her loved lord,/:eign unmolested in every part of it—was a 
she had certainly not fattened herself; her form| large black dog. This member of her esta- 
was the very abstract idea of famine, and by) blishment served at all times as a faithful guard 
that appellation she was generally distinguished | against thieves, and in cold weather added to 


among her fellow-cilizens. Her dress was in| 
perfect unison with the appearance of her per-| 


son: the gown she commonly wore had been| 


in the family during three generations at least, | 
as the fashion of it and many a breach in its 
texture indisputably attested. An anti-grace- 
ful figure of this description being well known 
as one of those in which our Arch-Enemy often 
carries on his intrigues and cabals against 
mankind, she did not pass among the towns- 
people without suspicion, if not of being that 
very personage himself, at least of being one 
of those attendants about his person commonly 
knowa by the name of his imps. 


his other employments that of performing for 
her the office of a warming-pan. 

Such a guard and protector was indeed a 
very necessary article in her household: she 
had the reputation of possessing immense 
riches, and without some defender might have 
been extremely liable to the inroads of noctur- 
nal depredators. If a heart like hers could be 
capuble of attachment, she might be said to be 


similarity of disposition can create attachment, 
there was cvery reason for her regarding him 
with warm friendship, since he was as deter- 
mined a wrangter as herself; and having twice 





strongly attached to this animal: indeed, if 
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inflicted severe discipline on persons whocame| Such was Madame Barbara Alicia Kreutzer 
to the house at a later hour than he thought, Her counterpart, Mr Philip Ambrose Neiter- 
proper to admit visitors, all who might other-! ‘ville, as he called himself in all his bonds, usu- 
wise have been similarly disposed were now rious contracts, duoning letiers, &c. &e. had, 
‘kept at an awful distance. | feom his earliest youth, rgenestead a high idea 
The reputation for riches which she had not of the delights of living in noble penury. He 
tnjustly acquired, proved to her in some sort) had not more of the sleek plumpness of the 
an actual source of wealth. The legacy- -hun- | Apollo of Belvedere in his figure, than his 
ters, who always constitute a large description prototype had of the Medicean Venus; it 
of persons in every town, were all assiduous in| would have been a difficult matter for the 
paying their court to her, sending her little | nicest anatomist to determine which had the 
objects of regale for the table, and other pre-| | ‘greater or less portion of flesh on their bones, 
sents, so that she had never occasion to dimin-} Uhe skin of his forehead was drawn very tight 
ish her own stores in supplying the pre over the ossified part of it by a scamty-hair- 
either of herseif or her dog Not that the|ed wig which sat very close to his head, and 
tributes she received in this way were always! his small round eyes were, by this means, ren- 
consumed by her under the form in which they | dered exceedingly prominent, while they,stand- 
originally came to her hands; a fine capon,!ing on each side of a very crooked nuse, and 
for instance, was a dainty which neither Black | having in them much of the acuteness of a 
Yom.—for that was the appellation given to her| hawk, always looking after his prey, his coun- 
companion, in compliment to her deceased tenance bore altogether a strong resemblance 
husband, who bore the name of Thomas—nei-|to that animal. Nor was this resemblance les- 
ther herself nor Black Tom hiving any relish | sened by his mouth being constant'y open, as 
for dainties, whitever she received in this way |if ready (o snap at any thing which came in his 
was carried to market and exchanged for food! way. 
of acheaper description; and asshe took great} While yet quite a child some hard dollars 
cure not tobe overreached in her barguins, she | had been given him by his godfather as play- 
commonly, besides supplying her table, con-| things ; and of these he soon became passion- 
tributed something towards the nourishment |ately fond—all other objects were as nothing 
of her strong box. to his childish fancy in comparison with them, 
She is a managing good kind of woman,| Ata somewhat more advanced period of life, 
would Mr. Phillip Ambrose Nettervilie. with)no other play could delight him but being 
others of like thrifiy dispositions, say of her, | merchants and bankers, and getting a great 
pulling off their hats and saluting her respect-|deal of money By the time he was seven 
fully whenever they met her in the streets.| years old he could repeat his tables of interest 
The rest of the inhabitants of the town were) by heart very readily, without making the 
divided in their opinions concerning her.! most trifling mistake, though in all other re- 
Black Tom was by many considered as neither!spects be was backward in his reading and 
more nor less than the uarch-fidnd himself,| writing ; and when only in his tenth year, he 
under the form -of a spaniel; ond avery gene- had the address to frame a lottery, by which 
ral article of belief was that the old lady was nearly all the pocket moncy of his school-fel- 
possessed of a Magic Dollar, presented by Sa- lows was transferred from their purses into his 
tan, a8 a love-token when he first became her | strong box—for a strong box he kept even at 
suitor, through the influence of which she! this early age. Another mode adopted by him 
could increase her wealth to any sum she/|to get possession of the little stores of his 
chose. ‘l'o these opiniens at least four-fifths|companions was to borrow money of them un- 
of the inhabitanis of the town subscribed: the|der an engagement to pay it ata fixed time 
only difference among them was. that some|with so much interest; but when that time 
believeo both articles firmly, and talked of them | arrived, ncii her principal nor interest was forth- 
freely ; while others, as firmly believing. yet;coming ! and if pressed for payment by his 
did not venture to talk upon the subject, always youthful creditors, he very coolly deciared 
recolleciing the old ssying, Talk of the a ‘himself a bankrupt. On the occasion of his 
and he’s soon at your elbow, Some again re- first declaration of bankruptcy, wn appeal was 
jected that part of the creed which taught that! made by the sufferers to the justice of his fath- 
Blick Lom was the arch-fiend in disguise, but er, who was a fat portly brewer in the town. 
believed firinly in the Magic Dollar ; others Having listened attentively to the story, he 
again believed in the dog, but rejected the turned it off with a laugh at the ingenuity of 
Doilar. A few only, scarcely a filth part, per- this only fruit of his marriage, paying to the 
haps not above a tenth or twentieth—persons full both the principal and the interest promis- 
who could actually venture through a church-/ed. ‘Thus was laid the foundation of a thousand 
yard without fear at the solemn hour of mid-jevil habits in the boy, which did not fail to 
night—did not believe either in the Dollar or | |shoot up with the most luxuriant growth, 
the dog; they believed in nothing but the | It was the father’s earnest wish to see bis 
covetous, yuerulous, and in every way untract-|son a scholar but the only studies to which 
able disposition of the avaricious old woman. [the young man could ever settle his-mind were 
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the arts of gaining and of saving money; so/|twisting them in every way, he thought le 
that when he arrived at the age to be removed | might venture to make his wife without fear of 
tu the University, the masters were obliged to! injuring his fortune. She was a virgin in the 
acknowledge himunfit for it. Yet during this; forty-second year of her age, with a revenue 
time he had pursued his favorite studies with) amounting to nearly double the sum he had 
bv much effect, that he had scraped together; been accustomed to lay by in his love-hoard ; 
a very pretty capital, and this he kepr constantly} so that here was a prospect of adding even to 
increasing, by lending it out on pledges at) his savings notwithstanding the increase of his 
usurious interest. Not long after he attained|expenses. Satisfied. therefore, as to the prus 
to manhood, his father was found dead one|dence of his plun, he began his siege in due 
morning in his cellar—and thus was Mr. Philip| form ; nor was the town Jong ere it surrenders 
Ambtose Neuterville, at an early age left sole|ed at discretion. The lady was always consid- 
master of a very large property. ered by her neighbors as having continued in 
He immediately began his calculations|a state of virginity to this advanced period of 
whether his capital conld be turned to the | life, very much against her own inclination ; 
best account by continuing the brewery, or by} | though she seldom failed of entertaining every 
extending the plan he had alre: idy found so | company wherein she mingled, with an ace 
profitable, of lending out his money at enor- | count of some one or other of the many cruel- 
mous interest. Having clearly demonstrated to| ties she had exercised towards mankind. — It.is 
himself that his gains in the lattgr would, on a/ not our business to enter into an investigation 
modefate computaiion, exceed by a third the} how much or how little foundation there might 
uimost possible profit to be acquired by the, be for these details ; we have no concern with 
former, the brewery was sold very advantage-|any other of her lovers than Mr. Philip Am- 
ously, and traffic king in money became his only brose Netterville, and towards bim she certain- 
occupation. Having a fortune that would ena- ly never evinced any disposition to crucity. At 
ble him to live like a nobleman, he hired a| the very first hint of his passion, she tenderly. 
small lodging in an obscure part of the town.! sighed and blushed a soft consent; and in 
and there shut himself up with his: hoards. | three weeks from the date of this hint, became 
never stirring out but when some business of, Madame Netterville. 
saving or of gain called him forth ;—since to| So far was well ; but im another respect the 
walk out for any other purpose was a waste of| matter was not quite so well, On the blessings 
shoe-leather. ‘of the marriage-bed, on the olive-branches 
Between this period and the completion of} round about his table, the happy husband had 
his thirtieth year he was twice attacked in a) made no calculation 5. be thought that his vine 
way that threatened to be very fatal to him.—} being forty-two years of age would be exempt 
that is to say, he twice fell in love. His pru-| from the production of olive-branches, and he 
dence, however, rose superior even to the| never was very anxious to see his table -ure 
attacks of this all-powerful passion, and calcu-| rounded by such productions. Alas! be found 
lations of interest did what reflections of reason|to his cost, that though seldom baffied in hig 
were scarcely ever known to do,—deterred him | calculations, he had here fallen into an error 3 
from rushing headlong into matrimony. He} for exactly a year and a day after their mar- 
found that the expenses of such an establish-| lage he was presented by his fair helpmate 
ment as he must have in the character of a] with a very fie liuie girl. The lady, howev- 
husband, and probably a father, would be far|er, tomake some atonement for having misled 
greater than the fortune of either of the ladies} him thus cruelly, in a few days after her de- 
would pay, though each had what is considered | livery released him from any further expenses 
by the world as a pretty fortune ; end that) on her account, except her funeral ones. 
consequently depredations such as he could not| Netterville was net yet fully satisfied ;— 
bear to think of would be made upon his own! though. released from the burthen ef maintain- 
mevns :—avarice, therefore, triumphed over) ing a wife, that of providing for his new charge 
love. To console himself, he calculated. what; would be scarcely less onerous. Since it was 
his annual expenses must have amounted to.|impossible for him, in her infant state, to attend 
had he yielded to his inclinations, which sum|upon her wholly himself; be must for a few 
he put by every year in a separate bag, calling|years at least be at the expense of a nurse, 
it his dove-hoard ; and the pleasure he derived | Indeed, the expenses of educating a girl tll 
from seeing the accumulation of this stock, | she should be fuurteen or fifteen, an age ut 
proved to him a source of greater joy than the| which he expected she would be able to main- 
joys of wediock themselves. tain herself,—that is, to marry,—absolutely 
Yet, since it is hopeless for a man wholly to| made his hair stand on end, His only comfort 
resist his fate, and since it was written in the| was that he would look out a rich son in-law, 
book of fate that Mr. Philip Ambrose Netter-|and make him reimburse, if not the whole, 
ville was not to pass through life without mak-| certainiy a great part of the sums expended 
ing one sacrifice at the altar of Hymen ; he/in his daughter’s education. 
did at length find a woman whom, en running! Mother Nature, who hed most truly and 
over his darling calculations, and turning and) literally been the means of giving existence to 
















































the little Philippina, exerted herself all in her 
power to make amends for the untoward cir- 


cumstances under which she had ushered her | 


into the world. She endowed her abundantly | 
with personal charms, and bestowed on her a, 
most amiable disposition, and a very sufficient 
portion of talents: aided by these she grew up 


—notwithstanding all the disadvantages of | 


parental avarice, which refused her every thing 
but the most ordinary education—a gem of no 
common value. From the moment that her 
awakening reason made her sensible of her 
situation, she occupied herself in various kinds 
of needle-work, by the sale of which she gained 
the means of purchasing such articles of dress 
as her situation demanded, but which her fath- 
er’s sordid habits denied ; to these she added 
the procuring instruction in some elegant ac- 
complishments. She always took care, how- 
ever, to give him some part of her gains, as al 
security against his ever raising any opposition | 
to the prosecution of her plans. It was only 
thus, through her own industry, that she was, 
enabled to appear with credit in society, and to! 
frequent balls and concerts, for she was passion- 
ately fond both of music and dancing. 

That a young woman of this description 
should early attract the attention of the young 
men was to be expected; and from the mo- 
ment she began to appear in public, many even 
among the most wealthy were assiduous in 
their endeavours to obtain her favour. These 
ventured to appear publicly as her followers, 
considering themselves from their own cir- 
cumstances as entitled to look up even to the 
daughter of the rich Mr. Netterville. Others, 


Jess happy in their fortunes, but not less ena-| 


moured, sighed at an awful distance, but did 
not dare to think of disclosing their passions. 
Philippina on her side, who saw all the difficul- 
ties that must attend upon her being disposed 
of in marriage, was only anxious to keep her| 
heart disengaged ;—yet desirous to obtain the| 
esteem of all, she behaved with a general! 
courtesy which she was careful should never 
be construed into any encouragement to seri- 
ousaddresses. Thus she after awhile obtained 
the appellation of the little prude ; a character 
which she was not sorry to learn was imputed 
to her. (To be continued.) 


The Birth Day. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 


‘¢ Then be it so, and let us part, 

** Since love like mine has failed to move thee; 
** But do not think this constant heart 

“* Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee. 
* No—spite of all this cold disdain, 

“« ["}] bless the liour when first I met thee, 
** And rather bear whole years of pain 

“ Than e’en for one short hour forget thee. 

** Forget thee! No.” 


The bells of the church at N were ring- 
ing a merry peal, and the whole village was in a 
delightful bustle on the morning when Arthur 
Normanville completed his twenty-first year. 
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He was the only son and heir of $ 


Sir Robert 
| Normanville e, and, fiom his goodness of heart 
and urbanity of manners, was deservedly a genc- 
‘ral favorite with the tenants and peasantry in 


‘the neighborhood. Great preparations bad 
been some time making to celebrate his com- 
ing of age, and a magnificent ball was to be 
given in the evening, to which the gentry, for 
many miles round, were invited. Nor were 
the poorer class forgotten, for they had an am- 
ple share in the strong ale and guod cheer 
abounding on the occasion. 

Sir Robert had been a widower for some 
years, and all his hopes and affections cent:ed 
in this son, who, in truth, was in every respect 
worthy of a father’s love. 

In early youth, Sir Robert had formed an 
ardent attachment to the beautiful Lady Emily 
Darrell, He had some reason to hope that his 
affection was returned ; and, as his lineage and 
expectations on the score of fortune were un- 
| exceptionable, he apprehended no rejection 

from the lady’ s friends. Things were in this 

| happy train, when the sudden death of his fath- 
er rendered Sir Robert’s presence necessary in 
the country, and it was two months before he 
again visited the metropolis. In that time, 
what a change had taken place ! His beloved 
Emily no longer seemed to rejoice in his pre- 
sence: butall her smiles and attentions were 
given to Lord Morton, who had, during Nor- 
manville’s absence, professed unbounded admi- 
ration for the fair coquette. True, his fortune 
was more ample than Sir Robert’s—but could 
he offer her a heart more true and affectionate- 
ly devoted to her service? O, no!—It is im- 
possible to describe the distress of Sir Robert, 
when he learned that Lord Morton had actually 
made proposals for his enslaver’s hand, and 
that them arilage was expected immediately 
Sir Robert resolved to set off for the Continent 
but being detained two days at Dover, through 
‘lempestuous weather and adverse winds, the 
newspapers announced to him the union of 
Lady Emily and Lord Morton. 

This early disappointment threw a sombre 
shade over the after-life of Sir Rubert Norman- 
ville. Five and twenty years had now passed 
away, yet Sir Robert still remembered Lady 
Emily in all the beauty and freshness of her 
youth. She died five years after her marriage, 
leaving one child, a daughter. Some years 
after her death, Sir Robert met Lord Morton 
in London; but a cool bow of recognition was 
all that passed between them ; and, as the for- 
mer seldom ever visited the gay world, he saw 
bo more of his Lordship, who had now been 
dead about two years, and the guardianship of 
his daughter transferred to her maternal aunt. 
Report spoke of her as being beautiful and 
amiable ; and, as she was an heiress, she had 
no lack of lovers. Within the last year, how- 
ever, she had most unaccountably refused seve- 
ral offers which had been made to her by 
suitors of rank. 
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Sir Robert Normanville’s stately edifice was|“ Lady Emily Morton.’ The Baronet aguin 


his evening a blaze ot light ; ; variegated lamps | 
were tastefully disposed in different parts of | 
‘he grounds and the decorations of the ball- 
room presented all that could gratify the eye 
and delight the senses. ‘The company was 
numerous and splendid, and Sir Robert appear- 
ed to have lost his usual melancholy, and to 
share in the general festivity. The merry 
dance began, and Sir Robert gazed proudly on 
iis son, Whose polished manners and handsome 
person gained him many a smile from fair aud 
high born ladies. ‘lhe delighted father placed 
himself near to one of the windows in the ball- 
room, and was intently watching the graceful 
furms that flitted before him ; when suddenly 
his eye was caught by the figure of a female 
with whom his son was dancing. Sir Robert 
involuntarily started; for the very figure of 
Lady Emily Darrell stood before him, as he 
had last beheld ber, radiant in youth and loveli- 
ness. “ But this is mere illusion,” mentally 
ejaculated the Baronet; “ I know she has been 
dead these many years; and, were she even 
living, could not look thus now.” He looked 
again—still it was her very image, save that 
the face was rather paler, and the general ex- 
pression of the countenance of a more pensive 
cast than that of Lady Emily’s. Sir Robert 
seated himself, suill watching the lovely and 


interesting girl, whose appearance had so, 


much attracted him, until years seemed to fade 
away, and the events of his youth to pass again 
before him. Lady Emily, his first love—the, 
happy hours he had experienced in her society | 
—her very look at p.rting, were all remem- 
bered. His emotion became insupportable, 
and to conceal it he hastily left the room and 
retired to a private apartment, until he should| 
have, in some degree, mastered his feelings. 
The quick eye of Arthur Normanville soon 
noted his father’s absence; and in part gues- 


sing the cause, he declined dancing, and de-| 


scended to the library. On opening the door 
he perceived his father standing near the fire- 
place. * You are not ill, | hope, my dear sir ?”’ 
said Arthur. “ No! no! a momentary indispo- 
sition, which has now, I trust, passed away. 
Come, let us rejoin our guests.” “ Stay, but 
for a few minutes,” said his son; “I have a 
boon to beg of you, my dear father ; will you 
grant itto me?” “ But why mow, Arthur?” 
said the Baronet ; “ some other time.” “ O, 
no, now ; you shall know my reason hereafter ; 
my happiness depends upon it.”— This is 
your birth day,’? said Sir Robert, “and I trust 
a happy day for me: | will not, then, refuse 
you what you ask—name it.” “ How shall } 
tell youm—there is a being to whom I have 
rendered up my heart’s best affections ! I hope 
—I think, she also beholds me with favor ; 
but I wait for your sanction ere I shall tell her 
the fond hopes I entertain.”” ‘ Who, and what 
is she ‘” said Sir Robert.  High-born and 
beautiful,” replied his son. “ Her name ! 





involuntarily started, and sank into a chair. 
“ How came you acquainted with that lady !” 
he sternly inquired.“ She was on a visit to 
Lady Dunallan at the same time with myself, 
and knows nothing of the resentment you en- 
tertain against her family.”—* Is she here to 
night ?”? asked Sir Robert. “ She came with 
Lady Dunallan’s party,” said Arthur. “ You 
knew of my desire never to see or hear of the 
Mortons, and why not before apprize me of 
this ?”—.* Pardon me, my dear sir, that | have 
done so, but | had heard Lady Emily was so 
much like her mother,andI thought—I hoped, 
that from that cause, you would regard her 
with favor.”—* Know you not, boy, that her 
mother deceived me ?”—* Alas! yes; but is 
she to blame for that? You loved that mother 
once, am J to blame for loving the daughter !”” 

The Baronet rose, and paced the room in 
great agitation. Suddenly stopping before his 
son, he said—* She is, indeed, like her mother, 
whom I remember, even now, too well. Hea- 
ven grant that she may be unlike her in her 
mind. I promised to grant you your request 
—itis your natal day, too, and 1 would not 
have you say, hereafter, that your father step- 
ped between you and happiness. No! not 





when | am gone, you shall not have cause to 
think harshly of your parent ;” and the Baronet 
turned aside to conceal his emotion. “ My 
ever kind father !”’—** Enough!” said Sir 
Robert ; * you shall introduce me particular ly 
to the lady; if she be as good as she is beauti- 
ful, and your affection be mutual, you have my 
consent.” 

Six months after this period, the union of 
Lady Emily and Arthur took place, and the 
latter days of Sir Robert Normanville were 
soothed by the attentions he received from his 
beautiful daughter-in-law, and enlivened by the 
| Playful and endearing wiles of her children. 


‘THE TRAVELLER. 


‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
“ Fi rom flower to flow er, so he from land to land.” 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Uctters toa HPricnd. 


NO. III. 
Buffalo, May 20, 1826. 

My pear W.—Arriving in this village (or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say town) 
lastevening, in time to wander through its 
principal streets and make some inquiries con- 
cerning its population, prosperity, &c. it is now 
my intention to give you the result. 

It is situated on the eastern extremity of 
Lake Erie, on a fine rise of ground and com- 
mands a good view of the lake and the Canadian 
shore. I was informed that this town received 
iis name from a tribe of Indians who were ex- 
terminated (one person excepted) by the Sene- 




















~—|ca tribe, at 2 battle which tock place near the 





Grand River, (U. C.) nearly two hundred years 
since; and 1 was also informed there were 
descendants of the individual saved at that ume, 
now residing in the Indian scttlement, south of 
this place. 

Stepping into one of the bookstores I pur- 
chased a pamphlet entitled * Buffalo in 1825,” 
to which | am indebted for the following, as 
well as some other ideas, which might other- 
wise have escaped notice :— From whence 
originated the name of Buffalo, as applied to 
this place, the author has not been able to 
learn; notwithstanding there are many stories, 
and some traditional tales on the subject, all 
of which are said to be equally true. The fol- 
lowing one may not be uninteresting: Ata 
period long before its first settlement, a party 
of French, bound up the lake, in a batteau, 
sought shelter in the creck; being short of 
provisions, despatched a hunting party, who, 
while in search of game, fell in with a horse, 
(belonging, probably, to a neighboring tribe of 
Andians,) that was soon made a sacrifice, by the 
hungry buntsmen, dressed and taken to their 
companions, with the deceptive information, 
that it was the flesh of a buffalo, which they 
had killed. Hence came the name Buffalo 
Creek, and consequently the village. Wheth- 
er true or not, the author is unable to say.” 

Buffalo was a small, flourishing place in 
1813, when it was almost entirely destroyed 
by the British and indians. At the close of 
the war, in 1815, the inhabitants commenced 
rebuilding, and the place has continued to 
flourish, until the present time—the number 
of its inhabitants now amount to 3, or 4,000, 

In glancing my eyes over the map of the 
village which accompanies the abovenamed 
pamphlet, 1 could not but smile at the oddity 
of the names which have been bestowed upon 
the various streets and * avenues,’’ and, indeed, 
halfimagined myself in one of the towns of 
Holland—as for instance the following : ScAi- 
melpeninck, Vollenhoven, Stadnitski, and Van- 
stofihorst avenues. And then, by way of a 
relish, there are the Delaware, Tuscarora, 
Cayuga, Onondaga, and Oneida streets, besides 
some others equaily musical and harmonious to 
the ear of a stranger, 

On entering the village last evening, we 
were astonished to see the main street swarmed 
with Indians, and could not but regret to ob- 
serve that not a few of them were intoxicated— 
they belong toa settlement two or three miles 
to the south. It isour intention to visit their 
village in a day or two. 

Butfalo has the appearance of being a place 
of great business—the lower part of the place 
was very much crowded with men and boys, 
horses and carts, and, indeed, with every thing 
else which would seem to designate a seaport 
town; but itis supported nearly altogether by 
strangers, and in the winter season must be 
but alone and checriess place. Adicu, 

Hunny, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
*¢ In pleasure seek for something new.”’ 


Hragment. 

Eugenio loved the beautiful Harriet R—~ 
His was a soul of sentiment. He was youny 
in years; his eye was beaming in the light of 
hope, and the crimson tinge of health and hap- 
piness was glowing on his cheek. Harriet, 
too, was young—and she was beautiful—she 
had wit and humor in abundance, and while 
Eugenio laughed at her jest, he paused to gaze 
upon the light of those eloquent eyes, that 
seemed to shed a halo round her countenance. 
But those eyes were never so beauulul as 
when they fell upon his own, and told of love 
and sensibility. 

And time passed on in one delightful day- 
dream. But soon these gay illusions were de- 
stroyed—the dream was flown. Eugeniothrew 
off the chain that love had twined around his 
heart, and said, in a moment of wounded feel- 
ing, * Woman, thy vows are traced in sand !” 
And he too had changed. He passed proudly 
by the young and the lovely, for they seemed 
not now the angels his enthusiasm had por- 
trayed them. He bade an adieu to his native 
land—to his friends and kindred, and while he 
marked the tears fast falling from bis sister’s 
eye and prest at parting, the hand of his friend 
Orlando, he almost sighed to leave the home 
of his youth. 

And now he walks on the bosom of the deep, 
As the shores of his native land fast faded from 
his view, he paced the deck in sullen solitude 
of spirit. Month after month was he tossed by 
the billows of the ocean—the voice of wind and 
wave was weicome to his ear. The stars that 
glittered in the blue expanse spoke in deep 
language to his heart. He was borne toa 
stranger land. Its vallies were more beautilul 
than those he had left behind. The mountain 
rose gradually before him—he looked on the 
majestic Cordilleras with many a new thought 
and feeling. The air was always soft and de- 
lightful : the skies were clear, and all of sun- 
shine. But here, sometimes, a thought would 
steal to the less lovely haunts he had left. 
And brighter forms were around him—the 
dark eye of the Spanish maiden sparkled 
upon him—he saw that they were beauuful, 
but ae loved them not— 

And he returned ugain to his natal haunts. 
Seasons had passed away since last he trode 
the streets of his native city—and many a 
change wasthere. His sister, the gentle Julia, 
was the wife of his friend—and the sprightly, 
careless, and most fascinating Harriet, was not 
now the being he had known in other days.— 
He could scarcely recognize in the plain, una- 
dorned apparel of the devotee, the gay beauty 
at whose shrine he had buwed when in the 
hey-day of youthful existence. And he linger- 
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ed for awhile in each familiar scene. Butjstate.” “ Ah,” said Sully, “ why so?” “ Why, 
there his spirit found_not rest. He longed for} sir, every body would naturally ask, who made 
the night song of the wave—he sighed for the}that coat?” * Well, and what then!” “ Why, 
sea beat deck, and ocean’s stormy solitude—|sir, J made that coat.” “You!” “ Yes, L!— 
und he became a wanderer of the deep, and if! | made that very coat, sir!” 


in his bosom one dormant emotion of hilarity —. 
and joy could be aroused. A laundress, who was employed in the family 
«*T’would wake to dance to the musie of ocean, of one ofour former governors,said to him with 
And sport with the winds o’er the weitering wave.” a sixh, ts Only think, your excellency, how lit- 
— tle money would make me happy.” How 





Thales, one of the wise men of Greece.—A so-| litte, madam ?” says the governor. “QO, dear 
p! hist wishing to puzzle him with difficult ques-| sir, fifty dollars would make me perfectly hap- 


tions, the sage of Miletus replied to them all) /py.? If that is all, you shall have it ;”” and 

without the least hesitation, and with the ut-|immediately presented it to her. She looked 

most precision. at it with joy and thankfulness ; but before the 
What is the ofdest of all things? God, be-| governor was out of hearing, exclaimed, “I 

cause he always existed. wish i hada hundred !”— Boston Galaxy. 
What is the most dcautiful? The world, —— 

because it is the work of God. Paddy, who was arraigned before a court 


What is the greatest of all things? Space, | for horse-steating, and having pleaded not guil- 
because it contains all that has been created. ty, the judge asked him by whom he would be 
What is the most constant of all things ?/ tried? “ By the twelve apostles,” answered the 
Hope, because it still remains with man, after prisoner. The judge told him that would not 
he has lost every thing else. | do, for if he was tried by them he could not 
What is the dest of all things? Virtue, be-| have his trial till the day of judgment. “ Faith, 
cause without it there is nothing good. says Paddy, and | have no objection to that nel- 
What is the quickest of all things ? Thought, ther, for lam in no hurry about it at all, at all.” 
because in less than a moment it can fly to the onuitinm 
end of the universe. Respectable Ancestry —De Verto, in his his- 
What is the strongest 2? Necessity, which!tory of the Knights of Malta, relates that a 
makes men face all the dangers of life. Mahometan leader of an insurrection being 
W hat is the easiest ? Yo give advice. questioned in the presence of his army as tothe 
What is the most difficult ? To know youre; genuineness of his descent—drawing his sword, 
self. jand exclaimed, * Here is my father and moth- 
oman ler, and here (scattering a handful of Gold 
Slander— Against slander there is no de-|among his Soldiers)—are all my relations and 
fence. Hell cannot boast so foul a fiend; nor progenitors.” The genealogy of the chieftain 
man deplore so fella foe. It stabs with a word| was highly approved of, 
—with a nod—with a shrug—with a look— === eer meereeee 
with asmile. Itis the pestilence walking in| SUMMARY. i ih 
darkness—spreading contagion far and wide, | Sy eis ell of Philadelphia, ‘nad ay sei 
which the most wary traveller cannot avoid 5) and will shortly publish, a: 0 orig ginal work eutitled * Phi- 
it is the heart-searching dagger of the dark |) losophy of the human voice.’ 
assassin 3; Hi it isthe poisoned arrow whose woun’' A steam Carriage has been imvented by Mr. Blan- 











is incurable ; it ts the mortal sting of the dead- | chard, of Springfield, Mass. ‘The carriage weighs halt 


a ton.— piler lds e gallons: and can carry 
ly adder—murder its employment, innocence | * t?-— The boil holds three gallons; and can cart 


ia load of 1500 lbs. up a moderate ascent. 
its prey, and ruin its sport.” 
— MARRIED, 

Robert Sully wasemployed to painta portrait! In Canaan, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
for a man, who, when it was done, declared Eve it Van Buren, Esq. of Kinde roo’, to Miss Catix iri 
himsef delighted with every part of the pic-| on ith, daughter of Mx, Daniel Smith, jun. of the toriner 
ture, save and except one shoulder of the coat, ne DIED, 
which did not fit smoothly—1 beg his pardon.} At his residence in Ciermont, on Monday the 1th 
wasn’t “a good fit” Excuse me, sir,’ saic | 
“Y * T never shall forget the Bei “es Pleo 3 (see Doct. Thomas Brodhead, aged 32 years, 4 months 
elt on going to Somerset-House exhibition. | °P0 “680% “tlh eee * 
some oe > ag The rs msec that | saw! ,. In this city, 7 t senna, wi loth sappie , _— Moher 

. here 7 folger, in the s9lh year Of Dis age, an old and much 
Was a picture of his royal highness the Duk« | respected inhabitai of this city, formeily of Nantucket. 
of Gloucester, by Sir Wim. Beechy. It was | On Th insday the [4th inst. Mary Ann Derby, aged 
capital likeness—capital—never saw a better ;| 4 years and 20 da) , . 
but, sir, would you believe tt ?—there was ; a On stg ast, W Will o- e on of Fleteher MM. 
wrinkle in the coat, sir—just here, sir—jus oa twa mg, age Be gone oo 
vnder the collet could ot take my e¥e9 OB] Tn ee ny sain 5 
H, sir—a perfect eyesore—I would rather have } Juss st caught the ran | aclnirer’s gaze, 


- 5 


given twenty ening 48 than to see it in such ai Thea vauish’d to eternal day. 








inst after a lingering illness, Johu T. Brodhead, M.D. 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


ON VISITING THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


I went to view a burial, 

Where marble white was infant fair : 
It smiling seem’d that all was well, 
Tho’ death had laid its finger there. 


So lovely sad, and silent pale, 

Sat one who watch'd with sleepless care ; 
With mother’s love that ne’er can fail, 
Tho’ unrelenting death was there. 


Intent she gaz'd upon the form, 

And wildly curl’d his glossy hair ; 

And could not think his spirit gone— 
Tho’ death had plac’d its impress there. 


Fond mem’ry gave the winning smile, 
That might with angel's smile compare ; 
And e’en the hours of grief beguile, 
Tho’ death had fix’d its signet there. 


Her little prattler’s voice she'd hear, 
And mark the sportive look he'd wear; 
To all his varied wants give ear, 

‘Tho’ death had stamp’d its image there. 


And now from her embrace he’s borne, 

But more than earthly love he'll share: 
Maternal heart thou needst not mourn, 
For death can never enter there ! 


Hudson, December 18, 1826. 


a 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE FALLING STAR. 


The Sun had sunk beyond the west, 
The Moon her lamp delay’d ; 

And night had hushed the world to rest, 
Beneath her solemn shade. 


The firmament with sapphires glows, 
The clust’ring Pleiades shine ; 
And Venus bends her silver bow, 
All lovely ! all divine! 


No breath of air disturbs the leaves, 
No music from the grove, 

Alone, the music of the spheres 
Seems melting from above. 


When full before my wond’ring eyes, 
A streaming meteor threw 

A flood of light across the skies, 
And straight from sight withdrew. 


*T was then I heard, or seem’d to hear, 
(Soft asthe voice of Heaven) 

** Mortals awake! yourend is near, 
Like this illusive vision. 


Sons of Morning! full of glory, 
Lo! how time your laurels mar, 
Fame is empty, transitory, 
Like that shining, falling star. 


Sons of Mammon! full of treasure, 
See how soon it wings its way 
Scarcely canit buy a pleasure, 


Or biibe death a single day. 


4t 


Ye happy pairs! by love enticed 

To Hymen’s rosy bower ; 
Think not your dreams of bliss can las: 
Beyond a fleeting hour. 


Ye gaudy race of butterflies ! 
Who wear the human form ; 

On the frail Meteor cast your eyes, 
And this true lesson learn. 


Though now in summer’s pride you shine, 
The time must shortly come, 

When all your joys you must resign 
And sink beneath the tomb. 


Fix then your hope on Heav'n above, 
Where vice, nor death prevail; 
Though earth from her foundation move, 
Hus Love shall never fail.” Marinna, 
—<— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
SONG OF THE LAST PEQUOT. 


I am roaming alone—in this wide world a stranger, 

My brothers have gone to their home in the sky ; 

They have left me to wander a pitiless ranger, 

Where so gay I once liv’d, and so wretched must die, 

Oh, where is the dear Jittle hut on the mountain, 
Where so happy I sported my childhood away— 

And where my light bark,that would skim by the fountain, 
And sport like a swan on the breast of the bay. 


Ah! the whiteman has mark’d with his rude desolation, 
The spot where my father’s dear cabin was seen ; 
And no vestige is left, *mid the dark devastation, 
Of our wide-spreading forests, and arbours of green.— 
Say thrice-cruel whiteman,from whence is thy splendour, 
Ah! does it not rest on the Indian’s grave? 





Go on in thy pride then—exult in thy splendour ! 
For the injur'd have gone to the home of the brave! 


R. 









ENIGMAS. 





‘© We know these things to be mere trifles.”’ 


Se —EEE ———- 


Answer tothe puzzLEs in our last. 


PuzzLe1.—Letter R. 
PuzzLE u.—Because he is above doing a mean action. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
O'er all the world my empire I extend ; 
And while that lasts, my reign can never end, 
I flatter all, and almost all deceive ; 
Yet when I promise next, they still believe. 
To heav’n I lead, but must not enter there : 
In hell [ cannot be ; earth is my sphere. 
If stil] in vain you puzzle for my name, 
Search your own breast, for there I surely am. 
It. 
My first is an animal, useful and tame, 
Which supplieth mankind with much food; 
My second’s a step which is false, or a blame; 
And, again, “tis a mere piece of wood, 








My whole is a flower that is lowly, and bends 
Its head to each blast of the wind; 

On the botanist’s labour it never depends, 
Or relies on the skill of his mind. 


———- ——— Sieemnendl 
RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Is printed and published every other Saturday, at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance,by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post-office. 
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